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INDUSTRIALIZATION AND MANPOWER UTILIZATION-- 
THE CASE OF EL SALVADOR 





Industrialization of some underdevel- 


oped countries is accompanied by a 
dilemma: Whether to promote capital- 
intensive industries which produce 


wealth rapidly, or to promote labor- 
absorbing industries which provide a 
solution for chronic unemployment and 
underemployment. 

A recent study 1/ in El Salvador, 
based on Government statistics, shows 
that while industrial production expanded 
greatly between 1960 and 1967, the 
effect on employment was slight. The 
implication of such an effect is serious 
for El Salvador because its annual 
population growth rate is 3.6 percent, 
one of the highest in the world. 





1/ Joseph Pincus, Private Enterprise 
Development Officer, USAID Mission to 
El Salvador, The Effects of Industriali- 





zation on Salaried Employment, Hours, 
and Wages in Industry in El Salvador, 
1960-1967 (San Salvador, 1968). 








Industrial production in El Salvador, 
measured in terms of value added, in- 
creased 110.5 percent between 1960 and 
1967, for a compound growth rate of 
11.2 percent a year. The rapid indus- 
trial growth rate resulted from a high 
ratio of technology to manpower made 
possible largely by the investment of 
coffee, cotton, and sugar profits in 
manufacturing. 2/ At the same time, 
the index of wholesale prices for in- 
dustrial products remained relatively 
stable, so that the increase in value 
added in manufacturing represented real 
growth in these years. 

The average annual growth rate of 
wage and salary employment in manu- 
facturing was less than half the growth 
rate of value added by manufacture, 
Average employment of wage and salary 
workers in manufacturing in the five 
metropolitan areas where industrial em- 
ployment is concentrated (San Salvador, 
Santa Ana, San Miguel, Santa Tecla, and 


cotton ginning. 


2/ Includes establishments engaged in 


coffee processing, sugar milling, 


and 


1960 and 1967 


Sonsonate) 
22,126 in 
growth of 43 percent, 


rose from an 
1960 to 31,629 in 1967, 


estimated 


or 5.2 percent a 


Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural and Manufacturing 
Industries by Metropolitan Area, El Salvador, 























1960 1967 
Metropolitan Nonagri - Manufacturing Nonagri- Manufacturing 

area cultural cultural 
ind Number Percent N Percent 
ndustries of total | industries umber of total 
Sete. + cwed 72,991 22,126 30.3 114,425 31,629 27.6 
San Salvador..... 58,000 13,920 24.0 87,740 18,893 23.3 
Santa Ana....ccee 6,642 3,089 46.5 9,010 4,052 45.0 
San Miguel....... 2,695 1,562 58.0 4,978 2,267 45.5 
Santa Tecla....e. 2,781 1,852 67.0 3,702 1,432 38.7 
Sonsonate....ceee 2,873 1,703 59.3 8,995 4,985 55.4 





























year compounded. Substantial increases 
in productivity, largely technological, 
made it possible for Salvadorean in- 
dustry to more than double production 
while increasing employment less than 
half. 

The ratio of wage and salary workers 
in manufacturing to total nonagricul- 
tural wage and salary workers declined 
in all five metropolitan areas in the 
period under consideration, (See table.) 
The absolute number of wage and salary 
workers in manufacturing increased dur- 
ing the period under review in all 
cities except Santa Tecla, where employ- 
ment in manufacturing declined by one- 
quarter. Recent industrial development 
at the Port of Acajutla brought a three- 
fold increase in both population and 
employment in Sonsonate,. 

While employment among wage and salary 
workers showed almost no seasonal 
variation in metropolitan San Salvador, 
marked seasonal fluctuations occurred 
in other parts of the country where the 


labor-intensive processing of coffee, 
cotton, and sugarcane following the 
harvest 3/ is important. Nonagri- 


cultural employment is high during these 
harvesting periods to take care of the 
manufacturing activities related to 
these crops. Sonsonate and Santa Ana, 
in the western part of the country, 
showed particularly acute seasonal 
fluctuations, where activities dependent 
on crops had a relatively great impor- 
tance. 

While the developing industries failed 
to absorb their proportionate share of 
El Salvador's burgeoning labor force, 
they did provide a higher income level 
for their workers. Increases in average 
hourly wages in manufacturing occurred 
between 1962 and 1967 inall five metro- 
politan areas, as shown below. These 
wage rates are for male workers, ex- 
pressed in colones (1 coldn=US$0.40): 


Percent 

1962 1967 increase 

San Salvador..esesee 0.77 0.85 10 
Sante AnAccceccece 0533 - 66 25 
San Miguel..sesose 60 # .63 5 
Santa Tecla..eceee 68 072 6 
Sonsonate€eececeecee 052 264 23 


2 





Average hourly wages for males ip 
manufacturing in the highest wage area, 
San Salvador, in 1967 were equivalent 
to US$0.34; in the lowest wage area of 
San Miguel, average hourly wages 
US$0O.25. Female employees 
earned substantially less 
in 1967, in San Salvador, 
employed in manufacturing activities 
earned an average of US$0.27 an hour, 
Since the consumer price index for) tables « 
workers remained relatively stable for) period | 
the 1962-67 period, the wage increases}gan on 
indicated above represent gains in real) tables, 
income, Gains in real income, however,) year 19: 
did not keep up with the industry pro-) earlies' 
ductivity gains recorded inthis period,’ and the 

The 1967 minimum wage law set minimus) The 4: 
wages for both male and female workers) the emp] 
in industry at ES¢3.20 (US$1.28) a day) average 
in the San Salvador area and at ES¢2.80) labor, 
(US$1.12) aday inthe rest of the) 
country. Employees in  agriculture-; 
related manufacturing activities are to 
receive a minimum of ES¢2.50 (US$1) af Foreign 
day. Average hourly wages for male em; 1 
ployees are substantially higher than) Central 
those established by the 1967 law. Trud__v 

Industrial workers earned considerably (Moscow 
more than the minimum prescribed in the’ 
October 1967 minimum wage law. Ea-; 
ployees in the private sector earn over- 
time premiums for all work performed in! 
excess of the regular working hours,| 
These premiums consist of time-and-a- 
half of hourly base pay for the first 4 
hours in excess of the regular workday T 
and double time thereafter. Average 





Tabl 


hours worked by male employees in manu-} rows) 
facturing usually were well above the = 
ranspc 
8 hours a day, 44 hours a week pre- Trade 
scribed by the Labor Code as the legal . 1 
maximum. PP 
Health 


The data available on employment,’ 


hours, and wages in manufacturing seem to me -apee 








indicate that the needs of Salvadorean’ sneu 
Other, 

workers are sufficiently great to induce tM 
long hours of work when employment is 
available; and that the excess supply of | l/ 
labor in relation to industrial needs) ..))¢¢. 
results in the payment of low wages. cooper: 
person 

3/ The harvesting periods are approxi- 2/ I 
mately as follows: Coffee, October-) ganufa 
February; cotton, November-February;) curren 





and sugarcane, November-May. 





SOVIET LABOR STATISTICS* 








In June 1968, for thefirst time since 
1936, the U.S.S.R. Central Administra- 
tion published a book of statistical 
tables on labor 1/ covering mainly the 
period 1928-67. (The Soviet regime be- 
gan on November 7, 1917.) In a few 
tables, figures for the pre-World War I 
year 1913 are given; inmany tables, the 
earliest figures are for 1940 or 1950, 
and the latest, for 1966. 

imun) The aspects of labor covered include 
kers) the employment of wage and salary earners, 
day) average monthly wages, productivity of 





2.80) labor, hours of work, training, and 
the! 
ire-, 
> to *By Edmund Nash of the Division of 


L) af Foreign Labor Conditions. 

em- 1/ U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, 
-han Central Statistical Administration, 
Trud_v SSSR (Labor in the U.S.S.R.) 








leave. Much of the information in this 
book is published for the first time in 
the post-World War II period, for ex- 
ample, average monthly earnings by branch 
of industry and distribution of workers 
by skill categories. Because the Gov- 
ernment since the 1930's has banned the 
publication of systematic data on unem- 
ployment, consumer prices, work acci- 
dents, and labor turnover, this book 
contains no information on these sub- 
jects. Moreover, the data are not 
always complete or up-to-date. Another 
shortcoming in the book is the use of 
percentages with no corresponding abso- 
lute figures (table 1). In addition, 
categories and headings are arbitrary; 
for example, table 1 contains the group- 
ing “industry and construction," where- 
as tables 2, 3, and 5 list construction 
as a@ separate category. A table summa- 
rizing labor force data is absent. 
Time periods arenot consistent; in table 
































ibly| (Moscow, 1968), 342 pp. 3, the period 1950-66 is used instead 
the’ 
Em-, Table l. U.S.S.R. Percentage Distribution of the Civilian Labor Force 1/ 
rer- by Sector of the National Economy, Selected Years, 1913-67 
1 ini 
ITs, 
we Sector of the economy 1913} 1928] 1940; 1950} 1960] 1967 
t 4 
day Total (excluding apprentices)...e.eceeee| LOO | 100} 100 | 100}; 100]; 100 
a Industry 2/ and constructions.ccscccccsceesee| 9 8| 23] 27| 32] 36 
the Agriculture and forest rycccccescccccccccececs 75 80 54 48 39 30 
re-| [Transport and communicationS..cscccesseeceees 2 2 5 5 7 8 
gal Trade, procurement, material-technical 
supply and sales, and public dining...ceeee 9 3 5 5 6 6 
nt,) Health services, education, science, and art. l 2 6 8 ll 14 
~ Administrative organs 3/ and credit and 
eal insurance organizationS..ccccccccecsesecscs 4 5 3 3 2 2 
ill Other, including public utilities and 
is housing-communal eCOnoMy..ceccccccssecccces + + 3 + 
of | 1/ Includes wage and salary earners, tion, current and capital repair of 
eds collective farmers, workers inindustrial equipment, and electric power genera- 
cooperatives, and some self-employed tion. 
persons (chiefly craftsmen and farmers). 3/ Includes State and cooperative 
xi-§ 2/ Industrial-production personnel in institutions. 
a“ manufacturing, mining, logging, fishing, 
Yi) current repair of plant and installa- Source: Trud v SSSR, p. 20. 













































































of 191 
Table 2. U,S.S.R. Wage and Salary Earners by Sector of the National Economy, 1/ defini 
Annual Average for Selected Years, 1928-67 Begi 
Develo 
[In thousands | tables 
Sector of the economy 1928 1940 1950 1960 ise | usuall 
tables 
ALL Sectors...sscececccecccccccccecscces| 11,444] 33,926 | 40,420] 62,032 | 82,30 ay 
Industry 2/ (industrial-production personnel). 4,339 13,079 15,317 22,291 29,00} the le 
Construction (construction-installation covere 
SIE F00000665000000666007064n0000%000 749 1,620 2,603 5,143 6,00) 
MANNE ac adikocdhasicecdescnbecteccccceel “tO 2,703 3,437 7,123 9,4) corres 
State and industrial enterprise farms....... 345 1,760 2,425 6,324 8,74 other 
Services to agriculture (inc. veterinarians) 15 177 234 329 480 This 
OERORks 600006666 c6SH0K6BS SOR OCd OTE OO OCESHCOS 1,300 766 778 470 20 populé 
(RR LOTTO LILI Pe a 75 280 444 359 45} U.S.S. 
TrANSPOTt ccc coccccccccccsccccccccccccccccscccce 1,302 3,525 4,117 6,279 7,48) gata 
MRS EPOSR  cccccccccceccoececoscccceccoscooses 971 1,767 2,068 2,348 2,310 kill 
| DERE fT 5 BES, LAER EE 104 206 222 322 3 § 
Motor vehicle, urban electric, and other.... 227 1,552 1,827 3,609 4,820 labor 
Commumcattonesccesccccccvcccececesccoscccecee 95 484 542 738 1,115 
Trade, procurement, material-technical supply 
and sales, and public dining..ccccccoscees 606 3,351 3,360 4,675 6,580 
Housing~communal eCCOMOMY.cccccccccecccescecess 158 1,516 1,371 1,920 2,650 
Health services.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 399 1,512 2,051 3,461 4,560 
Educational and cultural enlightenment , Struc 
ANSCICUCLONGS. cccccccccccvcccccccccccccccce 725 2,678 3,315 4,803 751% 
RDNA 66 646 6s 6000 ca vitibcevecee cbiceceecése 82 362 714 1,763 2,80) Sin 
Cundit end 4OGURON0R ss 6:60 0cdcc6eecesddeecécice 95 267 264 265 330} from 
Administrative organs (state and cooperative | count 
{NSCItUtIONS)...cececcecccceccececceseeses| 1,010 1,837 1,831 1,245 1,64) tetal 
Other (capital repair of buildings, drilling, 
project-survey organizations, and other).. 149 712 1,054 1,967 3,060 oe 
1/ Excludes the self-employed; includes wage tion, current and capital repair of equipment, ta t 
and salary earners on collective farms but not and electric power generation. to 55 
collective farmers who share innet farm income, 
2/ Includes manufacturing, mining, logging, Source: Trud v SSSR, pp. 24-25. the 
fishing, current repair of plant and installa- The 
zatic 
of tt 
Table 3. U.S.S.R. Wage and Salary Earners in Industry 1/ by Major Branch, usua] 
Annual Average for Selected Years, 1950-66 ) the | 
Septe 
[In thousands | lid 
Major branch of industry 1950 1960 1966 Janu: 
Total Zleeccccccccceeeeeseceeessesesseeeeeeeeeseseeses 15,316.8 22,291.2 28,105.0 Noe 
Electrical powerecccccccccccccccssccccssccccesecessssseseses 184.3 339.6 541.2 | Sete 
PURGE 0 06060006 600006060000008060000600000060000000600606 066008 1,242.7 1,557.2 1,586.0 
RDG, dhscdinccddanksddedecbesedoeccnsescccccevcetcesetes 858.5 1,196.3 1,201.9 | belo 
GEST vcccccdececcceccocsoce deeeesecoese cucecoeeeseoocooecs 384.2 360.9 384,1 sala 
Ferrous MOCALLUTBY cccccccccccccccceccccccecocccccececceecece 742.6 1,047.2 1,267.4 ents 
Machine building and metalworking...cccccccscceccecccccccecs 4,293.3 7,064.6 10,154.0| rose 
Timber, woodworking, and papersccecccdcccccccccccccccccccces 2,201.5 2,597.5 2,725.1 in l 
Construction BOER ce cbse ccadssdtéccceseecvocecessivooceédes 672.6 1,493.4 1,686.2 prop 
Glass and CI a din rk 6 6 bed 04 CERRIK 6b ccc cnn idedses 176.3 226.3 278.7 work 
Light industry (textiles and clothing).....cccccccecscccecess 2,670.3 3,893.0 4,509.7 
DORR cdaadheakegsdecenctodaebesahehodesedetéuseccesoseeneenct 1,683.0 2,146.0 2,653.7 thei 
1/ Includes manufacturing, mining, logging, 2/ Totals given are for all _ branches of ~. 
fishing, current repair of plant and installa- industry. F 
tion, current and capital repair of equipment, ind! 
and electric power generation, Source: Trud v SSSR, pp. 86-89. 
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of 1913-67. The book lacks an index and 
definitions of terms. 

Beginning with this issue of Labor 
Developments Abroad, the most important 
tables in the book will be reproduced, 
usually in condensed form, Since these 
tables arenot all upto date, the follow- 
ing text will also include data from 





| other Soviet publications. For example, 


the lack of uniformity in the periods 
covered by the five included tables is 
corrected by citing 1967 figures from 
other sources. 

This issue presents data relating to 
population and the labor force in the 
U.S.S.R. Subsequent issues will present 
data on professional, technical, and 
skilled workers, wages, productivity of 
labor, and hours of work. 


PT. |. POPULATION 
AND THE LABOR FORCE 


Structure 


Since 1913, the U.S.S.R. has changed 
from a predominantly agricultural 
country to a relatively highly indus- 
trialized one. The proportion of the 
nonrural population increased from 18 
percent on December 31, 1913, 2/ when 
the total population was 159.2 million, 
to 55 percent by January 1, 1968, when 
the population was 236.7 million. 3/ 
The rapid industrialization and urbani- 
zation were due to the implementation 
of the national economic plans, each 
usually covering a period of 5 years; 
the first plan covered the period 
September 30, 1928-December 31, 1932, 
and the eighth plan covers. the period 
January 1, 1966-December 31, 1970. 

Between 1913 and 1967, two of the four 
main class-of-worker groups that ex- 
isted in 1913 disappeared, as described 
below. The proportion of wage and 
salary earners (including their depend- 
ents) who constitute the first group 
rose from 17 percent of the population 
in 1913 to 77 percent in 1967; and the 
proportion of collective farmers and 
workers in cooperatives (including 


their dependents) who constitute the 
second group rose from zero in 1913 to 
23 percent in 1967. 
individual 


The third group-- 
farmers and craftsmen who, 





with their dependents, constituted 
nearly 67 percent of the population in 
1913--practically had disappeared by 
1967, when they constituted 0.03 per- 
cent of the population. The remaining 
group, 16 percent of the 1913 popula- 
tion, made up of "capitalists" (finan- 
ciers and speculators), landlords, mer- 
chants, and "“kulaks" (rich farmers 
employing others), had disappeared by 
1939. 4/ 

The major Soviet statistical books of 
1967 and 1968 do not give a complete 
picture of the Soviet labor force, 
They do not even present a convenient 
summary table of principal Soviet 
labor force data which would tell how 
many persons are in the Armed Forces, 
what percentage of the population is 
in the civilian labor force, and what 
the components of the civilian labor 
force are. Such a summary table, how- 
ever, of estimates for selected years 
between 1950 and 1970, was prepared by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census and pub- 
lished in a report of the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress of the United 
States. 5/ On July 1, 1966, when the 
population 14 years of age and over was 
167.5 million, the total labor force was 
121.1 million (3.0 million in the Armed 
Forces, and118.1 million inthe civilian 
labor force), or 72 percent of the 
working-age population. (It was 52 per- 
cent of the total population of over 
233 million). Of the civilian labor 
force, 64 percent (75.8 million) were 
in nonagricultural activities and 36 
percent (42.3 million), in agriculture. 

Table 1 gives the percentage distribu- 
tion of the civilian labor force by 





2/ The pre-World War I year 1913 was 
the last year under the Tsar for which 
systematic data are available to Soviet 
writers for purposes of comparison. 

3/ U.S.S.R. Council of Minister, Cen- 
tral Statistical Administration, SSSR v 
tsifrakh v_ 1967 godu (The U.S.S.R. in 
Figures in 1967) (Moscow, 1968), p. 7. 

4/ Ibid., p. 10. 

5/ Soviet Economic Performance: 1966- 
62% (U.S. Congress, Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, 90th Cong., 2dsess., May 1968), 
Pe 69. 











Table 4, U.S.S.R. 


Wage and Salary Earners in Industry 1/ by Major Worker 


Categories, Annual Average for Selected Years, 1913-67 






































Worker category 1913 2/ 1928 1940 1950 | 1960 | 1967 
Number (thousands) 
Total ececccccccccecccccccceces 4,130 4,339 13,079 15,317 22,291 29 ,000 
Wage WPUNOGR a 00006 000.80s cendbsa hues ta oe 3,593 9,971 12,226 18,574 23,550 
Apprentices. cccccccccccccccccccececs me 155 393 361 339 530 
Engineering-technical personnel..... -- 137 1,023 1,277 2,008 3,280 
Office employees Blecccccccccccccces > 272 943 794 897 1,190 
Minor service personnel 4/...cccceee -- 182 749 659 473 450 
Percent distribution 
Tatalescccsicvccccesoccssseseoe 100 100 100 100 _100 100 
Wage WOTROTS « ccccccccccgccesocccceccs oe 83 76 80 83 81 
ABSTONEECOB i ca sc cccccccscoctocecocooces — 4 3 2 2 2 
Engineering-technical personnel,..... -- 3 8 8 9 ll 
Office employees B/eccerscceccecccccce om 6 7 5 - - 
Minor service personnel 1/.eccsceces -- 4 6 4 2 2 























1/ Includes manufacturing, mining, logging, 
fishing, current repair of plant and installa- 
tion, current and capital repair of equipment, 
and electric power generation, 

2/ On the basis of U.S.S.R. 
effective in 1967. 


boundaries 


Table Se U.S.S.R. 


3/ Includes persons performing accounting, 
secretarial, clerical, and professional (other 
than production) functions. 

4/ Includes messengers, charwomen, cloakroon 
attendants, and guards. 

Source: Trud v SSSR, pp. 81 and 83. 





Percentage of Women Wage and Salary Earners 1/ by Sector 


of the National Economy, 2/ Selected Years, 1928-66 


























Sector of the national economy 1928 | 1940 |1950 |1960 | 1966 
TOCA nck cccccdececdleddccowcdssceescorveccepcesooccccooccces 24 39 47 47 50 
Industry 3/ (industrial-production personnel )...cecccccccceccceces 26 38 46 45 |4/ 47 
Construction (construction-installation personnel).....ccccccccece 6 23 33 29 28 
BEPEGRAGUEN 26 Sc ccs dsrccebusecdbeedevers¥eCeccccceccoéeamenecane 24 30 42 41 43 
State and industrial enterprise farmS......ccccccccccccccccccces| 45 34 49 43 44 
SUN 060550564600 4669000000890040060000000000 Sblbeedelaatee wus 7 21 28 24 24 
COME GOCE ANB ac cc ccgnnscoccetnapcccnehbcdeccecccedépeceééae cscece 28 48 59 64 66 
Trade, procurement, material-technical supply and sales, and 
“ec tepetllee o on Ce i A St a See Ce eee Sea 19 44 57 66 73 
DONEC COEVESOB ES ves ccccccccccscccctocccccecccceecccccscccccccccccs! 68 76 84 85 85 
Educational and cultural-enlightenment institutions.....ccececcece 55 59 69 70 72 
SOREMCR eo swe decdvcccccdécddcvccccccscccccepecsccesbececccccccccces! 46 42 43 42 45 
GEOGLE OmG SOUTER s cosine 00 o00nded descr cdbdcocccdvivecddcecccosoce! 98 41 58 68 74 
Administrative organs (state and cooperative institutions)........ 19 34 43 51 56 





1/ The minimum employment age is 15 years 
for apprentices and 16 years for others. 

2/ Excludes the self-employed; includes wage 
and salary earners on collective farms but not 
collective farmers who share in net farm in- 
come, 


3/ Includes manufacturing, mining, logging, 


fishing, current repair of plant and installa- 
6 


tion, current and capital repair of equipment, 
and electric power generation, 

4/ The percent of women in industry on 
January 1, 1967, was 46 percent, ranging from 
36 percent in the cement industry to 84 percent 
in the garment industry. 


Source: Trud v SSSR, pp. 76 and 120. 
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sector of the national economy. During 
the Soviet period, since 1913, in- 
dustry 6/ and construction’ together 
moved ahead of agriculture and forestry 
in employment. The former increased 
from 9 percent of the total employment 
in 1913 to 36 percent in 1967, and the 
latter declined from 75 to 30 percent. 
The third ranking group--health, educa- 
tion, science, and art--showed phenomenal 
share from 1 to 
14 percent in the same period. 


Wage and Salary Earner Employment 


the book is 
predominant 
earners and 


All Workers. Much of 
devoted to data on the 
group of “wage and salary 
their dependents,"" Persons falling in 
the other main grouping, collective 
farmers and workers in cooperatives, do 
not earn wages or salaries, but share in 
the net profits of their collective 
farms or cooperatives. The number of 
wage and salary earners within the 1967 
U.S.S.R. boundaries had increased from 
12.9 million in 1913 to 82.3 million in 
1967; that is, wage and salary earners 
multiplied more than sixfold while 
population increased almost 50 percent. 
The largest annual increases in the 
number of wage and salary earners occurred 
during the first 5-year plan period, 
and amounted to 20.6 percent annually 
on the average, for the years 1929-32. 
Thereafter average annual increases 
fluctuated between 7.2 percent during 
the years immediately following World 
War II and 3.3 percent in 1967. 7/ 

Wage and salary earners inthe U.S.S.R. 
national economy by economic sector for 
selected years between 1928 and 1967 are 
shown in table 2. The relative increase 
in the number of earners was highest in 
science and in services to agriculture, 
reflecting the Government's priority 
program, Other significant above-average 
increases occurred in motor vehicle and 
urban electric transportation, housing, 
communications, health services, trade 
and public dining, and education. 

The pattern of growth in wage and 
Salary earners was similar to that of 


other countries undergoing industrial de- 
velopment. As table 3shows, substantial 
gains 


percentagewise were made in the 





number of wage and salary earners em- 
ployed in machine building and metal- 
working, electrical power, and construc- 
tion materials. The eastern Republics, 
which are the underdeveloped areas of 
the U.S.S.R., experienced a growth rate 
in excess of the national average. For 
example, the number of such earners in 
the Kazakh and Tajik Republics in 1967 


was over 20 times the number in 1928; 
in the Uzbek Republic, itwas 13 times.8/ 
Among industrial productive workers, 
engineering and technical personnel 


achieved spectacular growth, from 137,000 
(3 percent of the total) in 1928 to 
3,280,000 (11 percent of the total) in. 
1967. (See table 4.) All the other 
industrial worker categories, though 
increasing in numbers, decreased in 
proportion. 


Women Workers. The number of women 
wage and salary earners had increased 
from 2.8 million (24 percent of all 
earners) in 1928 to 41.0 million (50 
percent of all earners) in 1967. In 
the latter year, there were 54 women to 
46 men in the population. 9/ In 1966 
the average life expectancy of women was 
74 years; of men, 66 years. 10/ 

The proportion of women in the labor 
force, by economic sector, for selected 
years between 1928 and 1966 is shown in 
table 5. In 1928, more women than men 
were employed in education and health 
services; by 1950, the number of women 
also exceeded that of men in communica- 
tions and in trade and public dining; 
and by 1960, women outnumbered men in 
the administrative institutions and in 
credit and insurance establishments. 

On November 15, 1966, women constituted 
52 percent of all college trained 
specialists employed. They accounted 








6/ Includes manufacturing, 
logging, fishing, current repair of 
plant and installations, current and 
capital repair of equipment, and electric 
power generation. 

7/ Trud v_ SSSR, p. 23. 

8/ Ibid., pp. 5 and 40-41, 

9/ Strana sovetov za 50 let (50 Years 
of the Country of the Soviets) (Moscow, 
1967), p. 15. 

10/ SSSR v tsifrakh v 1967 godu, p. 147. 


mining, 
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for 72 percent of the 
68 percent of the teachers, librarians, 
and others engaged in educational work, 
63 percent of the economists, 40 percent 


medical doctors, 


of the agronomists and veterinarians, 
and 30 percent of the engineers. 11/ 

In 1966 the proportion of women workers 
was highest in the western parts of the 
U.S.S.R. In the Russian, Estonian, and 
Latvian Republics, it was 52 women to 
48 men; in the Belorussian Republic, 51 
to 49; in the Ukrainian, Lithuanian, 
and Moldavian Republics, 48 to 52. In 
the underdeveloped eastern parts of the 
U.S.S.R., the lowest proportions were 
in the Tajik (38 to 62) and the Turkmen 
(39 to 61) Republics, 12/ 


Agricultural Employment 


The annual average number of persons 
employed on collective farms, state 
farms, and in auxiliary agricultural 


enterprises was 27.4 million in 1966; 
of these, 18.6million were on collective 


farms and 8.8 million on state farms 
and in auxiliary agricultural enter. 
prises. (In the 1966 harvest season, 


an additional 0.5 million workers from 
nonagricultural enterprises and organi- 
zations came to work on collective and 
state farms.) Of the 27.4 millions, 2 
million were engaged in work related to 
agriculture, including construction and 
repairs. Although 30 percent of 
the country's civilian labor force were 
engaged in agriculture and forestry, only 
12 percent of the country's wage and 
salary earners were so engaged. 13/ 
Most collective farmers are not wage or 
salary earners, but share inthe net in- 
come of their farms. 








1l1/ Trud_v SSSR, pp. 274-275. 
12/ Ibid., p. 77. 
13/ Ibid., pp. 37 and 124-125. 





Manpower shortages 
henceforth compel 
dustrial 


labor force 


This 


through the country will 
Government planners 
expansion to make 
in industry. 

conclusion of a Moscow conference 


of in- 
better use of the 
was the main 

of experts 


on the effective use of Soviet labor resources. 


According 


to Voprosy Ekonomiki 


(Problems of 


Economics), August 1968, pp. 150-153, a recent 


survey of labor 
showed that the number of 


reserves in 100 small 


cities 


able-bodied persons 


(mostly housewives) not in paid employment had 
declined to one-fifth of what it was just a few 


years ago, and that 


industry. 
still supplies 


these cities 
longer be considered a source 
While the agricultural 
manpower for 


could not 
of manpower for 
population 
industry. While 


the agricultural population still supplies man- 


power for industry, its 
Slowly being exhausted. 


manpower reserves are 


--From Monthly Labor Review, 





March 1969, p. 59. 
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totaled 2,010,000, or 33.1 percent of 
the nonagricultural labor force, accord- 
ing to the latest annual survey of la- 
br organizations published by the Do- 
yninion Department of Labour. This was 
the highest percentage of union member- 
ship since 1958. 

The Canadian LabourCongress (CLC) in- 


creased 8 percent over the year, to 
1,572,000 members, or 78.2 percent of 
all organized workers. The competing 


Quebec-based French-language Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions (CNTU) 
reported a total of 201,300 members, 2 
percent more than in 1967. Two-thirds 
of all Canadian union members belonged 
to 108 "international" unions, most of 
which (91) were affiliated with both the 


5 WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 
Canada CLC and the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
Union Membership Reported. Trade union tions (AFL-CIO). There were 54 national 
nembership at the beginning of 1968 unions that charter locals in Canada 


only, including 21 CLC affiliates, 12 
CNTU affiliates, and 21 unaffiliated . 
unions. As in 1967, the United Steel- 
workers was the largest union; it had 
145,000 Canadian members. The United 
Auto Workers and the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees were next in numerical 
importance.--U.S. Embassy, Ottawa. 





Switzerland 


Industrial Structure Surveyed. The 
census of manufacturing’ establish- 
ments in 1967 recorded 13,183 plants 
and a total employment of 881,593 per- 
sons. A distribution of the establish- 
ments by number of plants and employees 
is shown in the following table. 





Manufacturing Plants and Employees, by Industry, Switzerland, 1967 

















Industry Plants Employees 

Total. cccccccccccccccccccecccssessccesseseeee 13,183 881 ,593 
Foodstuffs and feedS..cccccccccccccccsscccccesccess 603 42,448 
Liquor and beverageS..ccccccseccccscceccsccoccseses 155 9,615 
TobACCOcccccccccccccccccccccecccecececeseseseeseees 78 7,281 
Textilesccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccseccesees 799 65,807 
Clothing, LinenS.cccocceccccccccccscscccsescvcccess 1,394 69,672 
Wood and COrk.cccccccccccccccccccccccccescesesesees 1,645 44,123 
» loys, sporting equipment.cccceccccccccccesccecccess 39 1,471 
Paper eccccccccccccccccccccccccceseseeeseeeeseseeees 233 21,716 
GMphic AFEReccccccctetcccesccccccssecscoccsecceces 995 50,524 
Leather production and finishingecccccccsccccccccce 155 4,413 
Rubber, plastic8.cccccccccccccccccccccccecccccceecs 253 12,786 
Chemical ANGUSEY ccccccccccccccccccccccsecceeeecces 441 55,959 
| Petroleum refiningecccecccccsccescccssccccssesesess 6 540 
f Stones and eartheecccccccccccccccvccsccscecsesssces 565 29,725 
Metal industry and metal craftS.cccccccccccccsecess 1,814 119,750 
Machinery, apparatus, and transportation equipment, 2,629 263,729 
WAtchess ccccoccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccceseceses 1,270 73,545 
Jewelry, eEngravingeccccccccccccccccccsccccsessesees 94 4,016 
Musical UMNSEUMENES . cocccsccscccsccesesscsessessees 15 473 
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The machinery, apparatus, and trans- 
portation equipment industry had the 
largest number of plants and employed 30 
percent of all employees. The "metal 
industry and metal crafts" industry was 
the only other industry with more than 
100,000 employees. 

About two-thirds of all the plants 
employed fewer than 50 persons. Most 
of the 216 plants that had 400 employees 
or more were in the machinery industry. 
That industry also predominated in the 
26 plants having more than 2,000 em- 
ployees. 

Zurich, which had 2,268 plants, was 
the most industrialized of all Swiss 
cantons. Bern had 2,206 plants.--U.S. 
Embassy, Bern. 





United Kingdom 


Observations on Payment by Results 
and Job Evaluation Published. In a 
supplement to its earlier examination 
of payment by results systems, the 
Prices and Incomes Board (PIB) revised 
its estimate of wage drift caused by 
such systems between 1963 and 1966 
from an average 4 percent a year to 3.5 
percent. (See Labor Developments Abroad, 
September 1968, pp. 9-10.) It also re- 
ported on a case study of an engineering 
components firm, where earnings in- 
creased at an annual rate of 9 percent 
because of a steady rise in piecework 
rates. The PIB put most of the blame 
for this rise on foremen who were 
partial to the semiskilled workers with 
whom they negotiated the rates, al- 
though engineers otherwise were respon- 
sible for the piecework system. The 
foremen also tended to book "lost 


ss 











NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 





time" at the highest compensation rates, 
regardless of the reason for production 
delays. Yet, the PIB found that al. 
though man-hours per unit had falle 
because of massive investment in ney 
equipment, there was no evidence that 
the efforts or skill of the labor forc 
had increased. In contrast to this ex. 
ample of excessive piece rates, the 
PIB cited another plant where piece 
rates were kept under control and wage | 
drift averaged only 2 percent a year, 
The PIB reported that the incidence 
of job evaluation plans is increasing, 
A 1967 survey by the Ministry of Labour 
revealed that 1,522 companies, represent- 
ing 9 percent of all companies, had 
job evaluation plans. The plans covered 
23 percent of all employees. That pro- 
portion was expected to go up to one- 
third within the next 2 or 3 years, be- 
cause 1,106 additional firms, including 
smaller ones, signified their intention 
to introduce job evaluation plans, 


men frequently were underutilized as | 
technological advances rendered then 
absolute. It also stated that when new 
technological demands have been amet, 
“supercraftsmen" would emerge whose pay 
rates might be raised through job eval- 
uation. The PIB did not explain whether 
the low proportion of craft evaluation 
plans is attributable to resistance by 
the craftsmen or to the unwillingness of 
management to introduce a system which 
is likely to be resisted. The coal 
mining, chemical, oil refining, and to- 
bacco industries had the largest pro- 
portion of workers under job evaluation, 
Industrywide schemes are considered 
most suitable.--U.S. Embassy, London. 








Pakistan 


Employment of Nationals in Foreign- 


Owned Firms Has Increased. Recent sur- 
veys conducted in East and West Pakistan 


indicate that the number of Pakistani 
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employees in firms either partially or 
wholly owned by foreigners has increased 
sufficiently to reach the goals recom- 
mended in 1962 by the Foreign Investment 
Facilities Committee. In 1962, the De- 
partment of Investment Promotion and 


a 


mm 
PIB observed that the skills of crafts- ) 


~ 











Employment of Pakistani Personnel in Foreign-Owned Establishments 
According to Type of Firm and Geographic Location 





West Pakistan, 


East Pakistan, 


























June 1968 June 1967 
Type of firm Total Percent Total Percent 
employment | Pakistani | employment Pakistani 
Totaleccccccccccvcccsccccce 63,659 98.6 70,522 99.7 
Air LIMES cccccccccceccccccccccoecs 979 95.0 > ave’ 
Banks. cccccvecocccccccececvceesce 3,046 97.0 at ad + Pad 
Commercial FirMSccocecneccneavenes 9,123 98.9 7,491 98.5 
Japanese commercial firms...cccce 196 87.8 -- -- 
Engineering contractingescccoccccs 4,189 94.1 -- -- 
DOCTOR s coccenedeocens sb000000% 44,692 99.2 1,620 97.1 
Tea SStCateScccccccccccccsecesecce Ss - 61,411 99.9 
IMSUTANCE ccocccccccccccveccccecccs 1,010 97.9 phe ars | 
Shipping LineS e cccccccccccsecccce 424 96.7 - ae 28 
Supplies began implementing the recom- Monthly salary Total Percent 


mendations, The quantitative goals of 
the program are as follows: 


- A minimum of 50 percent of employees 
receiving monthly salaries above Rs2,500 
should be Pakistanis. 

- A minimum of 75 percent of those re- 
ceiving salaries between Rsl,000 and 
Rs2,500 a month should be Pakistanis. 

- Non-Pakistanis should be employed 
in jobs paying below Rsl,000 a month 
only in exceptional instances, 


These goals were met, as indicated by 
the following distribution of employees 
in foreign-owned establishments by month- 
ly salaries, taken from the two surveys. 


ee 
AMERICAN 


(in rupees 1/) 


employees Pakistanis 


SOCAL cscccceoos 2/ 134,181 99.2 


Above Rs2,500.... 
Rs1,000 to Rs2,500 
Below Rsl,000.... 


1,169 51.0 
3,454 87.5 
129,558 99.9 


1/ 1 Pakistani rupee=US$O.21. 
2/ Sum of employment in East Pakistan 
in June 1967 and in West Pakistan in 


June 1968, 


Although there is some variation be- 
tween types of firms, these variations 
are not significant, as shown in the 
table presented above.--Government of 
Pakistan Publication. 








REPUBLICS 





Brazil 


Financing Low-Income Housing. Inade- 
quate housing is one of the most press- 
ing social problems that confronts 
Brazil; an estimated 65 percent of the 
population live in primitive conditions. 
Construction is lagging so far behind 
population increases that the housing 








shortage, estimated at 10.5 million 
units in 1965, is growing at a rate of 
350,000 units a year. The major diffi- 
culty has been the financing of con- 


struction, The 


private sector has 


lacked interest in such investment; thus, 


the burden has 


fallen to the public 


sector which, considering other socio- 
economic development needs, has been 


ll 





unable to 
to low-income housing construction, 


allocate adequate resources 

The National Housing Bank (BNH), es- 
tablished in 1964 to revitalize housing 
construction, was financed by a l- 
percent tax on the payrolls of business 


firms participating in the official 
social security programs. Its role in 
housing investment was substantially 


enlarged in September 1966, when the 
Service Guarantee Fund was created. All 
employers in the name of their employees 
were required to send the equivalent of 
8 percent of their employees' monthly 
salaries tothis fund, which pays social 
insurance benefits to workers. During 
the following year, the BNH became a 
major contributor to housing investment 
by authorizing NCr$1.7 billion in ex- 


penditures (in 1967, New Cruzeiro$l= 
US$0.46). Equivalent to 2.2 percent 
of Brazil's gross national product, 


NCr$1.26 billionwent directly to finance 
the construction of 167,000 housing 
units, which were more than four times 
the 40,000 units financed with BNH par- 
ticipation in 1966. 

Of the NCr$1.26 billion authorized for 
housing construction, NCr$414 million 
were to help finance labor-union spon- 
sored programs to construct low-cost 
housing for workers. Disbursements to 
union housing projects are expected to 
increase sharply as the organizational 
obstacles are surmounted.--U.S, Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro. 








wee 


Government Announces Labor Policy. On 
December 19, 1968, just 6days after the 


military reimposed its control over the 
government, Minister of Labor and Social 
Welfare Jarbas Passarinho announced the 
new government's labor policies: (a) 
Automatic salary increases based on a 
monthly cost-of-living index; (b) collec- 
tive bargaining for other wage increases; 
(c) agrarian reform; (d) old-age assis- 
tance for rural workers; and (e) support 
for the National Workers' Bank, 

The Minister alsocriticized firms for 
violation of the spirit of the job ten- 
ure system, (See Labor Developments 
Abroad, March 1967, pp. 4-7.) New legis- 
lation on job tenure, decreed in 1966, 
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gives workers a choice between two 
systems: (a) The old system, which 
grants permanent tenure after 10 years' 


service and (b) a new system, called 
the Service Guarantee Fund, in which 
employers pay the equivalent of 8 per- 


cent of a worker's salary each month to 
a named account in the National Housing 
Bank. The Minister spoke of firms which 
allegedly forced senior employees to 
choose the new job tenure system. The 
firms then dismiss these older workers 
and hire minimum-salaried replacements, 
He said that the government plans to 
issue a decree-law penalizing firms en- 
gaged in such practice. 

In conformity with the government's 
effort to win labor support, President 
Costa e Silva signed on December 20, 
1968, a decree-law which requires em- 
ployers, under the threat of criminal 
prosecution, to pay overdue wages (in- 
cluding commissions, bonuses, and per 
diem for travel) to employees before 
paying profits, dividends, and management 
bonuses, or dissolving the company. Any 
employer guilty of deliberately refusing 
to pay overdue wages is prohibited from 
receiving financial benefits from 
Federal, State, or municipal agencies, 
except credit for the payment of wages. 
Employers, management directors, part- 
ners, and official fiscal authorities 
are liable to prison detention for l 
month to 1 year and a fine of 10 to 50 
percent of overdue wages for any infrac- 
tion of the above provisions. An _ en- 
ployee or trade union may bring charges 
of noncompliance against an employer to 
the Regional Labor Delegate of the Minis- 
try of Labor and Social Welfare, who is 
responsible for policing the law and 
enforcing the decisions of the Minister. 
The accused employer is required to 
prove to the Regional Labor Delegate 
that he has paid all allegedly overdue 


wages.--U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
El Salvador 


Retirement and Survivors' Benefits 
Implemented. Provisions for invalidity, 
old-age, and survivors' benefits, that 
were included in the 1953 Social Se- 
curity Law, were implemented by the 
Legislative Assembly on December 13, 

















1968. The new benefits became effec- 
tive January 1, 1969, Provisions re- 
lating to sickness, accident, occupa- 
tional illness, and maternity benefits 
had been implemented previously. 

For invalidity, the insured is en- 
titled to a pension equal to 40 percent 
of his base monthly salary, plus 1 per- 
cent of base salary for each 50 weeks 
of paid-up membership over 150 weeks. 
He also is entitled to an additional 6 
colones (US$2.40) a month for each de- 
pendent child. The Salvadoran Social 
Security Institute (ISSS) may increase 
the pension under "special circumstances" 
(not otherwise defined), but in no case 
may the pension exceed 90 percent of 
the member's base salary. Such pension 
payments are provisional for the first 
2 or 3 years, after which time the ISSS 
will determine if the disability is 
permanent and, if so, will authorize 
continuation of the pension. 

Old-age benefits are payable to men 
at age 65 and women at age 60 provided 
they meet the established qualifications; 
men at age 60 and women at age 55 may 
opt for reduced benefits. The insured 
is entitled to a pension equal to 30 
percent of his base monthly salary plus 
l percent for each 50 weeks of contri- 
butions over 150 weeks. As in the case 
of invalidity, the insured receives an 
additional 6 colones for each dependent 
child. Retirees are eligible for regu- 
lar illness and hospital benefits. 

Survivors' benefits equal to 60 per- 
cent of the invalidity or old-age pen- 
sion which the deceased member was re- 
ceiving or would be qualified to receive 
are payable to the spouse and children 
of the deceased, the common law spouse 
and children if they meet certain require- 
ments, or dependent parents, 

Invalidity and old-age and survivors' 
benefits are to be financed by the 
following contributions: Employers, 500 
percent of total payroll; employees and 
the government, each 2.5 percent of 
wages. 

The amended law changed the contri- 
butions to finance sickness, accident, 
occupational illness, and maternity 
benefits. The employer's contribution 


was increased from 5.0 percent to 6.25 
percent 


of the total payroll; the em- 





ployee's contribution remained at 2.5 
percent of his wages; and the Govern- 
ment's contribution was decreased from 
2.5 to 1.25 percent of wages. 

A special investment committee, com- 
posed of the Presidents of the Central 
Reserve and Mortgage Banks, one employer 
representative, one worker representa- 
tive, and the Director General of the 
ISSS, also was created to oversee ISSS 
investments.--U.S. Embassy, San _ Sal- 
vador. 





Peru 


New Retirement System for White-Collar 
Workers. On December 3, 1968, the 
revolutionary government published a 
decree-law which modified the white- 
collar workers' pension law of 1962. 
The new law established a Special Re- 
tirement Fund forPrivate Employees and, 
for the first time, extended coverage 





to white-collar workers in the public 
sector. The dual purpose of the law 
is to meet the rising costs of retire- 


ment and to create a greater measure of 
employment stability and labor peace 
among white-collar workers. 

Under the 1962 law, employers were re- 
sponsible for paying pensions to workers 
who were on their payrolls prior to 
June 11, 1962; the government assumed 
responsibility for pension payments to 
employees hired after that date. Annual 
pensions were equal tothe salary earned 


during the last month of service plus 
30 percent. Management abuse of the 
1962 law was one of the more frequent 


causes of labor disputes. Many employers 
would dismiss employees, allegedly for 
just cause, as they neared retirement 
age to avoid paying the additional 30 
percent. The 30-percent provision re- 
mains in force, but the new law stipu- 
lates that the government will control 
all pension payments through its agency, 
the Caja de Seguro Social del _ Empleado 
(Fund for the Employee's Social Se- 
curity), which is to administer the 
Special Retirement Fund. It will be 
financed by monthly payroll contribu- 
tions of 5% percent from employers and 
employee contributions of 2% percent of 
salary.--U.S. Embassy, Lima. 
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PRODUCTIVITY AND UNIT LABOR COST 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 





A recent study for the United Kingdom 
prepared jointly by the Central Statis- 
tical Office and the Department of Em- 
ployment and Productivity presents new 
indexes of output per employed person 
and unit labor cost. 1/ Indexes have 
been prepared for thetotal economy, the 
major industrial sectors, and certain 
segments of the manufacturing sector. 
Productivity indexes (table 1) werepre- 
pared on an annual and quarterly basis 
for 1960-68. Annual figures were also 
prepared for 1950-59, but for the total 
economy only. Unit labor cost indexes 
(table 2) were prepared on an annual 
basis for 1950-67. 

Productivity is defined as output per 
person employed, which includes employ- 
ees, employers, and the self-employed, 
irrespective of hours worked. Unit 
labor cost is the ratio of labor expen- 
diture to output. 


Output per Employed Person 


Output per employed person for the 
total economy rose 16.8 percent between 
1960 and 1967, an average increase of 
2.2 percent per year. This represents 
only a modest improvement over the 1950- 
60 average annual rate of increase of 
1.9 percent. Since 1962, however, out- 
put per employed person has increased 
at a rate of 2.8 percent per year. Dur- 
ing this period, output increased by 
15.7 percent with only a0.9 percent in- 
crease in the employed labor force. 

In the production industries, output 
per employed person increased somewhat 
more than for the total economy between 
1960 and 1967. The . annual rate of in- 
crease was 2.5 percent from 1960 to 1967 
and 3.3 percent from 1962 and 1967. 
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From the second quarter of 1967 to the 
second quarter of 1968 there was an in- 
pressive 6.1 percent increase, but this 
was partly the result of the cyclical 
rise in the economy, during which time 
there is a characteristic lag between 
production and employment. During the 
upswing from the first quarter of 1963 
to the first quarter of 1964, for exam- 
ple, the comparable increase was 10.0 
percent. 

Output per employed person increased 
at an annual rate of 3.4 percent in min- 
ing and quarrying from 1960 to 1967 and 
at a rate of 3.1 percent in the utili- 
ties industry. The increase in mining, 
however, was accompanied by a decline 
in output and anemployment loss of over 
25 percent, whereas both output and en- 
ployment increased in utilities. In 
manufacturing, output per employed per- 
son increased at a rate ofonly 2.4 per- 
cent per year between 1960 and 1967, 
but from 1962 to 1967, the rate of in- 
crease was 3.4 percent. 

There were marked differences among 
the four groups of industries in the 
manufacturing sector forwhich data were 
available. Output per employed person 
increased 23.3 percent from 1960 to 1967 
in the textile industry, 19.7 percent 
in engineering and electrical goods, 
13.5 percent in vehicles, and 2.0 per- 
cent in metal manufacturing. The in- 
crease in textiles was accompanied by a 





1/ "Statistics on Output Per Head and 
Labor Costs in the United Kingdom," 
Employment and Productivity Gazette, 
October 1968, pp. 801-806. The same 
article was also published in the Octo- 
ber 1968 issue of Economic Trends, 
Central Statistical Office, pp. 46-54. 























sharp decline in employment and only a 
modest increase in output. The trend 
in vehicles was similar through 1966, 
but output per employed person fell in 


1967 as output dropped substantially. 
The small increase in output per em- 
ployed person in metal manufacturing 


largely reflects 2 years of declining 
output. In 1967, both output and em- 
ployment were below 1960 levels. Only 
the engineering and electrical goods 
industry, which had a 35 percent output 
increase, showed an increase in employ- 
ment during the 1960-67 period. 


Unit Labor Cost 


Unit labor cost increased 28.6 per- 
cent in the whole economy from 1960 to 
1967, an annual increase of 3.7 percent 
compared with a 1950 to 1967 rate of 
increase of 4.0 percent. In the produc- 
tion industries, the rate of increase 
for the entire period was 3.7 percent; 
from 1960 to 1967, it was 3.0 percent. 
The corresponding annual rates for the 
manufacturing, mining and quarrying, and 
utilities sectors were3.6, 3.7, and 2.3 
percent from 1950-67, and 2.9, 1.6, and 
2.5 percent from 1960-67. 

Within themanufacturing sector, metal 
manufacturing had the sharpest rise in 
unit labor cost: a 49 percent increase 
from 1950 to 1960 followed by a 35 per- 
cent increase from 1960 to 1967. The 
smallest unit labor cost increase since 
1960 was registered by the engineering 





and electrical goods industry (17 per- 
cent), the only one of the manufacturing 
industries with an employment increase, 
followed by textiles (19 percent) and 
vehicles (24 percent). 


Methods and Sources 


Productivity data were obtained by 
dividing the indexes of production 
(gross domestic product at constant 
prices for the total economy) published 
by the Central Statistical Office by 
indexes of persons employed constructed 
by the Department of Employment and 
Productivity. Calculations were limited 
to industries for which comparable data 
were available, and to the time period 
following adoption of the most recent 
Standard Industrial Classification. 

The labor cost data used to calculate 
the unit labor cost indexes relate to 
items of labor cost for which regular 
data are available, that is, wages and 
salaries, employers' national insurance 
contributions, payments of the selective 
employment tax less premium and refund, 


contributions to the Redundancy Fund, 
and contributions to private social 
welfare schemes. This excludes some 


items of labor cost, but three items-- 
wages and salaries, national insurance 
contributions, and payments to private 
social welfare schemes--accounted for 
98.5 percent of total labor costs in 
manufacturing in 1964. 
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Table 2, Indexes of Unit Labor Costs, 1950-67 
[ 1960=100) 
Total production Mining and 
Total economy 1/ industries quarrying Manufacturing 
| 
Year Total Wages Wages Wages Wages | 

domestic and Labor and Labor and Labor and Labor 

incomes | salaries esate salaries eeete salaries costes salaries onake 
1950. ccccccccccccess 65.6 66.8 66.1 66.6 66.1 60.2 59.5 66.9 66.4 
L95lLeccccccccccccese 70.5 72.1 71.3 71.7 71.2 64.9 63.8 71.5 71.0 
9S 2ecccccccccescsces 76.9 77.2 76.4 80.0 79.4 73.6 72.5 80.5 79.9 
1953. ccccccccccccece 79.2 79.0 78.3 81.1 80.6 76.3 75.5 81.4 81.0 
1954. cccccccscccccccs 80.7 81.0 80.1 82.2 81.6 79.0 77.9 82.3 81.8 
L95Sccccccccccccccce 83.7 84.8 84.0 85.8 85.2 84.4 83.3 85.4 84.9 
1956. ccccccccccccsese 89.0 91.7 91.9 93.1 92.6 92.0 90.5 92.9 92.4 
LDS cccccccsecsccees 92.6 95.5 94.8 96.9 96.3 100.2 98.5 96.5 96.0 
1L95B.ccccccccccscces 96.8 98.7 98.8 100.6 100.7 103.8 103.0 100.7 100.8 
1959 ccccccccccsesece 98.4 99.4 99.5 99.3 99.4 100.1 99.6 100.2 100.4 
1960. ccccccccccccece 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100,0 100.0 
196Leccccccccccccces 103.2 105.2 105.5 105.2 105.6 102.4 102.7 106.3 106.8 
1962. cccccccccessece 106.8 109.6 110.1 107.8 108.5 100.0 100.8 108.7 109.5 
1963.ccccccccccccces 108.8 110.0 110.8 107.7 108.8 99.7 100.9 107.4 108.6 
1964, cccccccscccccece 110.9 112.3 113.0 109.4 110.5 99.6 100.8 108.7 109.9 
1965S cccccccccccccces 114.0 116.4 117.6 115.4 116.9 102.4 104.4 114.8 116.3 
1966. cccccccescccces 118.7 122.6 125.7 120.4 123.9 106.9 110.3 120.3 123.9 
1967 .ccccccccccccces 122.5 125.3 128.6 122.1 122.9 107.7 111.6 123.3 122.1 

Engineering and 
Metal Gas, electricity, 
aenuSecture electrical Vehicles Textiles dui celia 
products 
Year 

Wages Labor re Labor oe Labor Cages Labor ages Labor 

ond costs ont costs ond costs end costs end costs 

! salaries salaries salaries salaries salaries 

1950. .eeee 69.1 67.2 60.6 59.9 73.1 72.4 65.4 64.6 80.5 80.3 
195lessece 70.7 69.6 65.8 65.0 78.0 76.9 73.5 73.0 84.9 84.5 
[ 1952.ceees 77.4 76.5 74.6 73.8 88.4 87.5 80.5 80.3 89.5 89.0 
1L953.eeeee 80.9 79.9 77.2 76.4 86.9 85.8 80.1 79.8 90.5 90.1 
1954. .000- 78.8 77.7 78.7 77.8 88.6 87.7 83.5 83.3 89.6 88.7 
| 1955S .cccee 82.1 81.3 82.4 81.7 88.3 87.5 87.1 86.8 93.8 93.0 
| 1956.20.05 89.2 88.6 91.8 91.2 101.9 101.1 91.0 91.0 98.0 97.0 
i 1957 .cccee 94.7 94.2 94.9 94.3 98.8 98.0 94.7 94.6 99.7 98.7 
1958. .sees 103.6 103.7 98.6 98.7 101.7 101.8 102.3 102.5 99.1 98.9 
1959. cee0s 103.3 103.4 98.1 98.3 99.6 99.5 97.9 98.0 100.1 100.4 
1960. ..00. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100,.C 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1961 .cccce 111.5 112.2 102.9 103.3 110.8 111.2 109.1 109.2 102.7 103.4 
1962...006 115.3 116.6 105.1 106.0 109.7 110.5 110.0 111.0 103.0 103.5 
|. ee 115.3 116.6 104.5 105.8 106.0 106.9 108.1 109.1 103.9 104.9 
89G4.cccee 113.8 115.8 106.1 107.4 110.9 111.8 108.6 109.9 109.0 109.8 
1965..ee00 119.7 122.0 112.6 114.2 115.1 116.4 112.8 114.6 115.9 116.9 
1966....6. 129.8 134.2 114.9 118.6 115.3 118.6 120.0 124.2 116.7 118.7 
1967 .ccces 135.3 135.1 118.0 117.0 125.4 124.3 120.3 119.2 116.6 119.1 


























1/ Includes military. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 
Effective February 23, 1969 


Editor’s Note.--All questions regarding living quarters allowances 
should be directed to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of F or- 


eign Labor and Trade. 


Explanation of changes in allowance rates 


from one time period to another is not available. 





The following table presents recent revisions 
to the living quarters allowances established 
by the U.S, Department of State for the use of 
Federal agencies having civilian personnel 
stationed abroad. The complete list of allow- 
ances was published in the May 1968 issue of 
Labor Developments Abroad, along with an ex- 
planation of the method followed in establish- 
ing the allowance schedules and the limitations 
to the published allowance schedules. Revi- 
sions are published quarterly in the August, 
November, and February issues. 

The allowance schedule is established with 
relation to three factors: Salary, family size, 
and the cost of housing. The allowances are 
based upon the average cost of housing for each 
salary group and family class. 

The table presents living quarters allowances 
for the following four salary groups: 





Approximate basic salary, 
excluding allowances 


Group Zeccccccecces 
Group Zeccccccccccs 
Group Grccccccccece 
Group Seccccccccece 


$15 ,000-$25,999 
9,000- 14,999 
6,000- 8,999 
Under 6,000 


The prescribed allowance for Group 1, which 
includes only chiefs of mission and ambassa- 
dors, is double the primary "with family" rate 
for Group 2. 

The table shows two basic allowance rates: 
The “without family" rate and the primary 
“with family" rate. The primary "with family" 
rate is payable to an employee who has one 
family member living with him. In addition, 
the following supplements are payable to an 
employee who has more than one family member 
living with him: 


Total persons in Additional annual 


dwelling allowance 
3-4 PETSONS ccceccseseceses $200 
5-6 PETSONS cececccecsesecs 400 
7 PETSONS OF MOTCs.ceceeee 600 
There is no correlation between the living 


quarters allowances and the cost-of-living in- 
dexes compiled by the U.S, Department of State. 
At many posts where the cost of living, ex- 
cluding quarters, is well below the Washington 
level, there exist relatively high housing 


costs because of severe housing shortages, 
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U.S. Department of State Living Quarters Allowances, Effective February 23, 1969 









































Family status and salary group 
Country and city Primary with family Without family 
2 3 4 5 2 3 4 5 
Austria: Vienna....esssccseees $4,800 | $4,500 | $3,800 | $2,600 | $3,900} $3,100} $2,400 | $2,000 
Bermuda: Hamilton.........++0- 2,400} 2,300] 1,800] 1,600] 2,100} 1,800] 1,600] 1,400 
Brazil: 
dé ciimennnabeadéeiinsians 3,000} 2,400] 2,400] 1,600] 2,200] 1,800] 1,600] 1,300 
Belo Bork sembes.ccocccscccces 3,600; 3,300} 2,600; 2,200} 3,000} 2,600} 2,200/] 1,500 
Ds nc iccvnteebadenbeses 2,700} 2,700} 2,100| 1,600] 2,700] 2,000] 1,600| 1,200 
—— Porto Alegre..ccccccccccccece 2,900} 2,900} 2,400; 1,700} 2,600} 1,900] 1,600} 1,300 
Rio de FORGE TOc cccccccccccics 4,700; 4,200} 3,500; 2,600; 3,400; 3,100; 2,500; 2,200 
hich Salvador.......scsseseeessess | 3,800] 3,200] 2,600] 2,000] 2,800] 2,300] 2,000] 1,400 
eee- i PRchiecestbsevetonsees 4,700} 4,000] 3,500] 2,600} 3,400] 2,500] 2,500] 2,200 
rate | canada: 
vd ad ne nbebesdeneee’ 3,100] 2,700] 2,400| 1,700] 2,400] 1,800] 1,700/ 1,600 
tes OS 3,500] 2,300] 2,000] 1,700] 2,300] 1,900} 1,700] 1,600 
re ete Seba TE. Be scsctsccs 2,700} 2,100} 1,600/ 1,300} 1,900] 1,500; 1,300 800 
ily Toronto....ssesesceeceseesees | 3,100] 2,700] 2,400] 1,900] 2,700] 2,000] 1,900] 1,600 
hessay cic ecunesnsebewnsde 2,700| 2,700] 2,000] 1,400] 2,100] 1,800] 1,400/ 1,100 
. France: Paris..ccccceccccccces 4,900} 3,900] 3,100; 2,500} 3,500} 2,800; 2,400} 2,200 
> 4m | Germany: Hamburg.........+.++- 3,800} 3,400} 2,700] 2,000] 3,400] 2,400] 1,900] 1,500 
aber Iceland: Reykjavik..........+. 3,100] 2,700/ 2,500] 2,300] 2,700] 2,300] 2,300/ 2,100 
Netherlands Antilles: 
QUPECEO ccc ccccccccccccccccece 3,800} 3,200; 3,200 1,900}; 3,200] 2,200; 2,200} 1,400 
mal New Zealand: Wellington....... 2,300} 2,000] 2,000} 1,400] 2,000] 1,700] 1,700| 1,300 
Paraguay: Asuncion........++.- 3,500} 3,100} 2,700; 2,200; 2,700} 2,500} 2,200 1,800 
— cage Se cndeckssnteses 3,500] 3,000] 2,600] 1,700] 2,800] 1,700] 1,700] 1,400 
pain: 
400 Bilbao.......ssscceeeceeseees | 2,500} 2,100] 1,900] 1,300] 2,100] 1,600] 1,300] 1,200 
600 Las Palmas, Canary Islands... | 2,200| 2,000] 1,500| 1,200| 1,400] 1,400] 1,100 900 
Pi lascdascest jake ecndee 3,000} 2,100] 1,600] 1,300] 2,100] 1,800] 1,500} 1,200 
ing Seville......ecsseceesceeeees | 1,600] 1,400] 1,200] 1,100] 1,400] 1,200] 1,100 900 
ot Uruguay: Montevideo........... | 4,500] 4,000] 3,200] 2,100] 3,200] 2,600] 1,900] 1,900 
“oak Source: U.S. Department of State,Allowances Staff. 
ing 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10001; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30309; 219S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
60604; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 411 N. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 75201; and 450 
Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 

LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No,: Price BLS Report No.: Price 
328 Australia (1967) .ccccccecccccces $0045 304 Lebanon (1966) .cccccccceseceecs $0650 
Bal Austria (1963) ccccccceeceosesees 40 297 Libya (1966) cccccccccccecoccece 230 
218 Bolivia (1962) .ccccccccccccccece °30 274 Malaysia and Singapore (1965). 255 
337 Botswana (1968) .cccccocccecccscce 240 240 Mexico (1963) ccccccccccceccece 245 
309 Brasil (1967) cccccccccccccccccos 045 3B2 Mewwese CISGEdcccoccsececoesse 45 
264 Burma (1964) .ccccccccccccccccccs 240 258 New Guinea (1964). cccccccceccs -50 
SEF 4Gatem CESGR) o00c0ecescosseesess 235 321 Mew Sealand (1967) .coccocescce -60 
217 Colombia (1962) .ccccccccccccesce 235 265 Nicaragua (1964) cccccccccccces 250 
220 Costa Rica (1962) cccccceccccess 230 T7k Palkdseten (19GR) cocccscceoesess 245 
242 Ecuador (1963) cccccccccccccccece 235 253 Philippines (1963).cccccccscce 50 
280 El Salvador (1964) ..cccccccccccecs 230 269 Saudi Arabia (1964). .cccccccce 235 
298 Ethiopia (1966) .ccccccccccccccce 40 289 Spain (1965S) ccscccccccccccccce 250 
325 Greece (1968) .cccccccceccecesese 270 285 Sweden (1964). ccccececccccsece 240 
223 Guatemala (1962) .cccccccccccccce 025 268 Taiwan (1964). cccccceccccecses 045 
324 Gupeme ©1967) ccccccccccecescoece 235 SEF Teetiens ChE socccceessedece 40 
244 Haiti (1963) cccccccccccececccoce 240 319 Trinidad and Tobago (1967).... 240 
189 Honduras (1961) ccccccccccccccces 230 294 Tunisia (1965) ccccccccccccccse 240 
303 India (1966) .ccccccccccccccecces 250 239 Turkey (1963) ccccccccccececcece 245 
276 Iran (1964) ccccccccccccccccccce 240 275 United Arab Republic (1964)... -50 
221 Iraq (1962) ecccccccceccccccccecs 230 Z7O UBB Re (LIGA) ccccccocecccces 250 
SIS Tsereel (1967) ccccccccccocceccece -60 TS Weeete (i ectsescececese 230 
320 Jamaica (1967) .cccccccccecoseoce 40 327 Viet-Nam, South (1968) .cccccce 250 
322 Jordan (1967) cccccccccccccccccce 245 250 Yugoslavia (1963) .cccccccccees 40 


290 Laos (1965) cccccccccccccccccccce 240 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64, (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 
ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. (1963) BLS Bulletin 1384. 40 cents 
AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF UNIT LABOR COST IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1964: 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE, GERMANY, UNITED KINGDOM, (1968) BLS Bulletin 1580. 40 cents 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 
LABOR IN PERU. (1964) BLS Report 262. 40 cents 
WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY. (1966) $1 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the Office 
of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 

LABOR IN-SERIES 


BLS Report No.: BLS Report No.: 
191 Brazil. (1964) 243 Cyprus. (1963) 
224 Chile. (1962) 261 Nigeria. (1964) 
222 Colombia, (1962) 182 Sudan. (1961) 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No.: 
248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. (1963) 
263 Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
283 Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
302 How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings in 
Developing Countries. (1966) 
331 How to Make an Inventory of High-Level and Skilled Manpower in 
Developing Countries. (1968) 
LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--51 countries, (1966) 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries. (1963-64) 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries, (1965) 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. (1964) 
PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES. (1968) BLS Report 345 
PROGRAM AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN LABOR AND TRADE (1968) 
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